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A speck of dust—or a grain of sand—may trip up your or- 
dinary murderer. In short, “murder will out” is quite axio- ( 


matic and has caused some topnotch thugs to go so far as to 


say, “Murder—is out!” 


Fiery yards ahead, the traffic 
light switched to caution yellow. 
Fred Martin eased’ his car to a 
stop just as the red appeared. 
He had to be careful now. This 


a 


( 
«' 
was no time for an accident. Not 
even an insignificant one. 

It wasn’t that Martin had any 
fears that Beatrice’s body in the 
trunk of the car might be discov- 
ered. He knew that even in the 
event of a small accident, there 
would be no reason for anyone to 
pry back there. 

If the police appeared, they 
would merely try to determine the 
cause and responsibility for the ac- 
cident. Probably they would also 
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check the drivers to find out if 
either or both of them had been 
drinking. 

And Martin was stone cold so- 
ber. At least now he was. 

He waited patiently for the 
green light and then moved for- 
ward. 

No. An accident in itself was 
nothing to worry about. But his 
license number would be taken 


and Martin couldn't have that 


done. Not at this particular hour 
of the night. | 

He kept his car well within the 
twenty-five mile speed’ limit on 
Capitol. As he approached Sev- 
enth, he edged carefully into the 
left lane, flicked on his turn sig- 
nal, and swung ‘onto Highway 32. 


The traffic was light at seven- 
thirty that evening and the three- 


| quarter moon made a cool path of 


the highway. Whenever he met 
an on-coming car, Martin dimmed 
his lights. 

He would get to the patch of 
woods in fifteen minutes. It was 
off on a side road and everything 
was ready. He had dug the shal- 
low grave Sunday evening, and it 
was waiting for Beatrice, 
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Her disappearance would, nat- 
urally, cause some suspicion on 
the part of the police. After all. it 
was their job to be suspicious. But 
in the end they would be forced 
to come to the conclusion that she 
had simply packed up and left 
him. 


Martin could imagine his con- 
versation with the police. It would 
occur at around ten in the morn- 


ing. Just about an hour after Mar-: is 


tin got out of jail. ae 

He would undoubtedly be. suf- * 
fering from a hangover and he 
would be drinking black coffee: 


“When I came home this morn- 


ing,” he would say, “I noticed | 
that Beatrice’s bed hadn't been 
slept in.” — 


The sergeant would think that 
over. “Couldn’t she have already 
made the bed and gone out shop- 
ping, or something like that?” 

Martin would hesitate. “Well, 
Beatrice usually sleeps rather ‘late. 
Until noon or one o'clock.” 

The sergeant would form an 
opinion on Beatrice. He might, 
too, 'be irked because Martin had 
bothered the police so soon. “You 
called us right away?” 


“ 


“About five minutes after I saw 
she wasn’t home. I thought that 


perhaps Beatrice might have spent 


the night at her sister’s home. She 
sometimes does that. But her sis- 
ter said she hadn’t seen Beatrice 
in two days.” | 

“Did you phone anyone else?” 

“No. Beatrice has very few 
friends. Actually none that I know 
of, I thought of calling the hos- 
pitals, but there are so many in 
the phone book, I thought it 
_ might be better if I phoned the 

police. They would be likely to 

-know if there had been an acci- 
dent.” 

The sergeant would look at his 
notes again. “Yeu came home at 
approximately _ nine-thirty this 
morning? You work nights?” 

“No. I work from four in the 
afternoon until midnight,” Mar- 
tin would appear reluctant to go 
on, but then he would blurt out 
the truth. “I was in jail until just 
an hour ago.” | 

The sergeant might raise an 
eyebrow. . 


Martin would explain. “After I- 


left the factory, just past mid- 
night, I stopped in at a tavern in 
the neighborhood.” 

The sergeant would prod. 
“Yesr? 

“Pm afraid I had a little too 
much to drink. I drove into a 
parked car a few doors away 
-when I left.’ Martin would allow 


himself to become mildly indig-. 


nant. “I’ve never had an accident 


‘before in my life. ’'ve never even 


had a parking ticket. But when 
the police came, they took me to 
jail. I was released on bail at nine 
this morning.” 

Very likely the sergeant’s voice 
would be dry. “In this city we jail 
drunken drivers for the night. It 
keeps them off the streets until 
they sober up.” | 


That was something Martin © 


knew—and had planned on. But 
he would appear to be properly 
abashed. 

The sergeant would ask permis- 
sion to examine the bedroom. He 
would notice the twin beds and 
he would look into the half-empty 
closet. 

Martin’s mouth would drop 


slightly. “Almost all of her clothes 


are gone!” 

And they would also discover 
that two suitcases, the good ones, 
were missing too. 

The sergeant would ask, “What 
was your wife wearing the last 
time you saw her?” 

Martin would think back. “I’m 
afraid I can’t help you much on 
that. She was still in her dressing 
robe when I left at quarter after 
three yesterday’ afternoon.” 

“Did you and your wife have 
any... domestic difficulties?” 


Martin would be happy to tell. 


the truth about that. It would sup- 
ply the motive for her disappear- 
ance. However, he would appear 
to speak reluctantly. “A few. But 


I think we got along as well as 
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til 


anyone else until...” He would 


stop as though struck by a doubt- 
‘ful thought. » : 


“Until?” | i, 7 
— “Well, about six months ago 
there was a superintendency open 


in the shop. I thought, and.so did. 


Beatrice, that in view of my sen- 
jority and work record... I’m 


afraid that: we both counted on it. 


too much. It would have meant 
quite a raise in pay for me.” 

“She was bitter about it?” 

“Tm afraid so.” : 

“Did she blame you? Or the 
shop?” | . 

Martin would say nothing, but 

the ‘sergeant could easily draw his 
conclusion. 
. Martin remembered his own 
dark disappointment when he had 
been passed over. The personnel 
manager must have felt some guilt 
about it, because he took the trou- 
ble to take Martin aside and ex- 
plain why it had happened. 

The superintendency required a 
man with more aggression, a man 
who could give orders, make de- 
cisions. Martin’s work record was 


excellent, but still... 


The personnel manager had 
Jaughed self-consciously. “You're 
sort of colorless, Martin. You fade 


= into the wallpaper. Nobody knows 


you’re around at all.” 
He hoped that Martin under- 
stood and had no hard feelings. 


Now Martin reduced his: speed _ 


and turned onto the gravel side 
road. He drove half a mile more 
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and parked in the shadows of 
birch and pines. 
He had some difficulty remov-— 


ing Beatrice’s body from the trunk 
_and carrying it the hundred feet 


to the open grave. & | 
He went back to the car for the 
shovel and the two suitcases. 
Beatrice had died an easy death. 
It was something she didn’t de- 
serve, Martin reflected, but he- 
hadn’t wanted any kind of a mess. 
He had accumulated the sleep- 
ing pills, one by one, from the 
bottle Beatrice kept in the medi- 
cine cabinet. It had taken some 


time, but he had wanted to be. 


positive that he had enough to do.’ 
the job thoroughly. .) 

This morning he had dissolved” 
all of them in the fifth of brandy. 
Beatrice stored in the refrigerator. 

It had been a quarter to three 
in the afternoon when she had_ 
filled her glass and added a touch 
of soda. It was always around that 
time when she started drinking. 

He had been vin the kitchen 
making sandwiches and packing 
them into his lunch pail and he 
had been almost unable to sup- 
press his feeling of elation as she 
took the first sip. 

When he had left for the shop a 
half an hour later, she had been 
refilling her glass. 

Martin replaced the bushes and 
patted the earth carefully around 
them. In the moonlight he sur- 


_veyed the job he had done and 
could find no fault with it. 


Beatrice and the two suitcases 
were gone forever.. 


He cleaned the shovel thorough- 


ly and walked back to the car. He 
turned on the ignition and started 
the motor. 

They had been married ten 
years and each year had been an 
eternity of bullying and badger- 
ing. But Martin had always felt a 
sense of duty toward the marriage 
and an unwillingness to admit. to 
himself that things would never 


- improve. 


He had never even mentioned 


_, divorce until after that superin- 
“tendency thing. When, that had 


fallen through, Beatrice had be- 
come more vicious than ever. 

* As far as Martin was concerned, 
it had marked the end of their 
marriage. But the mention of di- 
vorce had brought an unalterable 
stubbornness into her eyes. Per- 
haps she realized that she could 
never find another man who 


would tolerate her tongue, her. 


laziness, her drinking. 

At the arterial sign, Martin 
came to a full stop, and then 
turned back on Highway 32. 

The sergeant would no doubt 
be thorough. After he discovered 
that Beatrice was not in a hospi- 
tal, he would have to ask delicate 
questions. : 

“Mr. Martin, was your wife in- 
sured?” 

Martin would shake his head. 
“No. She didn’t believe in insur- 
ance on herself, But I have two 


policies on my life worth fifteen 
thousand.” 

The sergeant would put ‘No in- 
surance” on his pad. “You say you 
were working from four until 


.midnight?” 


“Yee” Martin would choose his 
words, “But I usually leave home 
at about quarter after three. The 


drive to the plant is only a half an _ 


hour, but I don’t like to take the 
chance of being late and getting 
locked out of the parking lot.” 

The sergeant would want to 
know more about that. “Locked 
out of the parking lot?” 

“Yes. The company parking lot. 
It’s an area of about two square 
blocks and enclosed by an eight 
foot fence. You see, several years 
ago some cars were stolen from 
the lot while the men were work- 
ing. So the company enclosed the 
entire area. The gates are locked 
ten or fifteen. minutes after the 
shift goes on.’ 

“And if you get to the plant 
later than that?” 

“You're out of luck. You have 
to find off-the-street parking in 
the neighborhood.” 

It might not happen then, but 
eventually the sergeant would 
probe the subject further. “How 
many gates are there?” 


“Two. One on the north end of 


the lot and one on the south. Each 
has an exit and an entrance lane.” 

“Your car was inside the. lot 
from approximately nOnE: to mid- 
night?” 


y 
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“Of course. I was working.” 
- The sergeant would be casual. 
“Would any of the attendants. re- 
member that you parked your car 


inside the lot, rather than on the: 


street?” 7 

_ Martin would think about it. “I 
always come in the south gate, 
That’s Joe Byrnes. Yes, I think he 
would remember. He knows me 
fairly well.” 

And Joe Byrnes should remem- 
ber.. When you stop at the en- 
trance to repay a five dollar loan, 
the man should remember. 

“Suppose, for some reason, you 


had to leave before your shift end- - 


ed. For example, if you became 
ill and had to go home. How 
would you get out?” 


“You’d just go to one of the — 
gates and see the attendant. You’d 


identify yourself and he would 
take your name and license num- 
ber. Then he’d let you out.” Mar- 
tin would laugh slightly. “I guess 
that’s to prevent somebody from 
climbing over the fence and steal- 
ing a car. They want to make 
sure you really own it.” 

“Is there always an attendant at 
the gates?” . 

Martin would nod. “Yes.” 


But that wasn’t really true. Joe. 


Byrnes was supposed to be there, 


| but Martin knew that after the 
gates were locked, Joe always 
wandered over to Ed Parker’s 
north gate to kill most of the eve- 
hing, | 
_ Joe figured that anybody who 
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wanted to get out before the shift 
was over would use the north gate 
anyway. It was more convenient 
and closer to the plant. 

But Joe would never admit to 
the sergeant that he hadn't been 
at his gate all the time. And Ed 
Parker would say nothing either, 
because they both knew that Joe 
could get fired if that came out. 

When Martin had come to 
work that afternoon, he had 
parked his car close to the south - 
gate. At seven he had slipped out 
of the factory, made sure that Joe | 
and Ed were in the north shack,. 
and then gone back to his car. 

He had quietly unlocked the 
south gate, eased his car throu 
and then locked the gate be 
him. — 

The sergeant might ask, “Dies 
anybody besides the attendant 
have keys to the gates?” _ 

“I don’t really know.” =~ 

“No duplicates?” 

Martin would shrug. “I suppose 
so. They would be locked up 
somewhere, I imagine.” 

But Joe Byrnes was careless 


about such things. Martin had 


dropped in to see him often 
enough to know that. And. when 
Martin had discovered how simple 


it was to steal a duplicate, he had 


formed his entire plan to get rid 
of Beatrice. | 
He had had the key for more 


than three months now arid as far 


as he knew, Joe had never missed 
it. Nevertheless, Martin would 


have to remember to return it. . 


_ Just in case somebody checked. 

Martin stopped for the light at 
Capitol and turned right. He no- 
ticed that the dark sedan behind 
him also made the turn. 

The sergeant would ask more 
questions. 

“You didn’t take your car out of 
the lot for any reason last night, 
did you?” 

“No. As I said. I was working.” 
“What is your license number?” 
“C25-388.” 

“And your job at the plant?” 
“Y’m a stock chaser.” 
«The sergeant wouldn't 

‘what that was. . 
aT see to it that the assembly 
line doesn’t run short of any parts. 
For instance, if a certain type of 
bolts are low at one point, I im- 
mediately go to the department of 


know 


supply concerned with them and 


make. sure that the bolts are 
rushed over.” 

_ “Then you travel around the 
plant during your shift? A lot of 
people could verify the fact that 
you were there from four to mid- 
night?” % 

“Of course. Dozens.” 

There was a weakness in that, 
but it couldn’t be helped. No one 
can be in two places at the same 
time, but Martin had done the 
best he could. He had made cer- 
tain that a great many people had 
seen him before seven and 
would make certain that many 
more would see him after nine. 


He counted on the confusion 
and movement that existed in the 
factory to aid him and he felt 
certain that a number of persons 
would “remember” that they had 
seen him between seven and nine 
—if that should ever be necessary. 
Or, at the very least, they would 
not be sure whether they had or 
not. 

“Are you the only stock chaser 
in the plant?” 

“No. There are about ten oth- 
ers. We all work out of Mr. Han- 
son’s office on the plant floor.” 

“Would you be missed if you 
were gone a couple of hours?” 

Martin would laugh, “I certain- 
ly hope so.” 

But he wouldn’t be. Martin was 
reasonably positive of that. With 
almost a dozen stock chasers go- 
ing in and out of his office, Han- 


-son would never notice that Mar- 


tin was gone two hours. Actually 
he would have been away from 
his job only an hour and a half, 
since the lunch period was in- 
cluded in the time. 

Martin glanced at the rear view 
mirror as he turned south on 


- ‘Twentieth, 


The gray sedan was still behind 
him, 

Martin frowned slightly. | 
“After you left work, how long 
were you in this tavern?” . the 

sergeant would ask. 

“About an hour.” 
_“What’s the name of 
place?” 


| aie 
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“Pete’s Tap. It’s half a block 
- from the plant.” 

Pete would be able to back up 
that part of the story. Ever since 
Martin had conceived his plan to 
get rid of Beatrice, he had made 
it his practice to. drop in at the 


tavern for a drink every night - 


after he finished his shift. 
knew him very well by now. | 

The sergeant would have to 
- find out one more thing. “As far 
as you know, who was the last 
person to see your wife?” 

— “The dry cleaning delivery 
man. He brought some clothes 
back and picked up some to -be 
cleaned. It was around three 
o'clock.” 

The delivery man always came 
Mondays at three. But Martin had 
been nervous about it until he 
appeared. 

And that would be about it. 

From there on, the sergeant 
could figure things out for him- 
self, 

The delivery man saw her at 
three. Martin left at quarter after 
three in order to get to the park- 
ing lot by four. His car was locked 
in the lot until midnight. Then he 
spent an hour at Pete’s Tap. At 
one, or a few. minutes. later, he 
had an accident and was taken to 
jail. He was released at nine, came 
directly home, and phoned the 
police five or ten minutes later. 


Pete 


No. If he had killed his wife, 


there hadn’t been any time to’ get 
rid of her body. Unless it was still 
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in the house. And it might be. 

Martin smiled. 3 

Perhaps they would: even. Scacch 

At Greenfield, Martin signaled — 
and made a right turn. The gray 
sedan followed, phpiom mately fif- 
ty feet behind him. — 

Martin experienced a sense of 
alarm. Was it a squad car? But 
why should it be following him? 

His eyes lowered to the speed- 
ometer. He was under the speed 
limit. Safely under. 

When he stopped at a light, he 
peered at the rear view mirror. a 
No. It wasn’t a squad car. That 
much he could make out. ‘e 
But it could be a plainclothes 
man, Martin thought, panic grower — 
ing. Is there something wrong 
with my car? Did I go through | 

any stop lights? 

He shook his head almost angri- 
ly. That couldn’t be it. He would 
have stopped me when ‘it hap- 
pened. 

He stole a look over his shoul- 


- der. No. He couldn’t be a detec- 


tive. He was a little man. Even 
from here Martin could see that. 
The police didn’t take men that 
small, | 

When the light changed, Mar- 
tin’s car moved forward. He 
turned at the next corner. 

The sedan followed. 

Martin began to sweat. This 
might be some kind of a hold-up. 
He might be waiting for Martin 
to stop at a dark street intefsec- 
tion, Perhaps he thought Martin 
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was going home and he planned 
-to rob him as he put his car in 
the garage. 

Martin went around the block 
to get back to the well-lighted 
Greenfield Avenue. 

His eyes went furtively to the 
rear view mirror and he exhaled 
in relief. 

‘The sedan was no longer fol- 
lowing him. 

It must have been one of those 


coincidences. The car hadn’t been | 


following him at all. 
At the factory lot, Martin soft- 


~ ly opened the south gate in its 


“lonely semi-darkness. He parked 
his car and walked past the north 
Shack on the way back to the 
- factory. 


_ Joe Byrnes and Ed Parker were 
playing gin rummy. 

No one seemed to notice him 
when: Martin re-entered the fac- 
tory. And Hanson was busy at the 
phone, as usual. 

He handed Martin an assign- 
ment. “Take care of this right 
away.” 

Martin hadn’t been missed at 
all. aan 


“Sure,” Martin said to Hanson. 


The little man parked his dark 
sedan and entered the six story 
building. He took an elevator to 
the fourth floor and made his way 
to an unused typewriter in the 
City Room. He copied a column 
of numbers from his notebook 
and took them to one of the 
editors. 

The editor looked up. “I wish 
I had your job.” 

“You just think so. Following 
cars half the night’s no picnic.” 

The editor glanced at the list. 
“Which is the luckiest one. Who 
gets the fifty dollar award?” 

The little man pointed. “That 
one. I picked him up a little while 
ago and followed him for three 
miles. He didn’t even bend a rule 
in the traffic book.” 

The editor pursed his lips. 
“Considering this is Safe Driver 
Week, we'll run all the license 
numbers on the front page. Find 


out who owns C25-388. Get a - 


capsule interview and a -picture. 
We'll use them too.” 
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